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ABSTRACT 

This report presents highlights from the 1998 NAEP (National 
Assessment of Educational Progress) reading assessment of 4th-, 8th-, and 
12th-grade students for the nation and for participating states or 
jurisdictions. Results in 1998 are compared to those in 1994 and 1992. The 
report provides results for subgroups of students defined by various 
background and contextual characteristics. Major findings are: (1) average 

reading scores increased for students in grades 4, 8, and 12; (2) at all 

three grades in 1998, female students had higher average reading scale scores 
than their male peers; (3) at all three grades in 1998, the average reading 
score for White students was higher than that for Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students; (4) students in 1998 who reported higher levels of 
parental education had higher average reading scale scores; (5) students 
attending nonpublic schools had higher average scale scores than their 
counterparts attending public schools; and (6) students who reported watching 
3 or fewer hours of television each day had higher average reading scores 
than students who reported watching more television. Contains numerous 
charts, tables, and figures of data. (RS) 
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ylmerici’s children are its greatest resource. Educators, parents, and con- 
cerned citizens want to provide young people with the academic oppor- 
tunities to compete and succeed in a challenging world. One resource 
that can help inform the public about the academic preparedness of 
America’s youth is the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), often referred to as “the Nation’s Report Card.” 

In 1998, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
administered the NAEP reading assessment to a national sample of 
students at grades 4, 8, and 12, and to state samples of students at grades 
4 and 8. The results of this assessment present a broad view of how 
America’s students are achieving in reading — one of the most important 
sets of skills that young people acquire and develop throughout their 
lives. Because the assessment administered in 1998 shared a common set 
of reading passages and comprehension questions with assessments given 
in 1992 and 1 994, it is possible to use NAEP results to chart the progress 
American students have made in reading since 1992. 

This publication provides highlights from the 1998 NAEP reading 
assessment, describing its content, its major findings at the national and 
state levels, and students’ experiences at school and at home that sup- 
port achievement in reading. 
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NAEP IN A NUTSHELL 

Q: WHAT IS NAEP? 

A: The National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEPJ is the nations only ongoing assessment of what 
students know and can do in various subject areas. A 
project of the National Center for Education Statistics 
within the U.S. Department of Education, NAEP has 
assessed many academic subjects since its inception in 
1 969, including mathematics, science, reading, writing, 
world geography, U.S. history, civics, social studies, and 
the arts. 

Decisions about which subject areas are assessed 
and how they are assessed are made by the National 
Assessment Governing Board (NAGB), an independent 
agency that oversees NAEP With the assistance of edu- 
cators, parents, public leaders, and concerned citizens, 
NAGB develops the "framework" or guidelines that 
determine how a subject area will be assessed. In addi- 
tion, NAGB sets achievement levels, or student perfor- 
mance standards, for the three grades assessed - 4, 8, 
and 12. 

Q: HOW SS STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
REPORTED? 

A: The results of student performance on the NAEP 
assessment are reported for various groups of students 
(for example, fourth-grade female students) and for 
students who took the assessment in different years 
(1992, 1994, and 1998). The differences in performance 
between groups of students both, within and across 
assessment years that are discussed in this publication 
are statistically significant. 

Student performance is described in two ways: 
1) scale scores, and 2) achievement levels. 

Scale Scores 

Student performance is reported as an average score 
based on the NAEP reading scale that ranges from 0 to 
500. The average scale score reflects the overall reading 
performance of a particular group of students. 

Achievement Levels 

Student reading performance is also reported in terms 
of three achievement levels: Basic , Proficient , and 
Advanced. Results based on achievement levels are 
expressed in terms of the percentage of students who 
attained each level. The three achievement levels are 
defined as follows: 

Basic: This level denotes partial mastery of prerequisite 
knowledge and skills that are fundamental for proficient 
work at each grade. 

Proficient: This level represents solid academic perfor- 
mance for each grade assessed. Students reaching this 
level have demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter, including subject-matter knowledge, 
application of such knowledge to real-world situations, 
and analytical skills appropriate to the subject matter. 

vanced: This level signifies superior performance. 



Q: HOW SHOULD NAEP ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVELS BE INTERPRETED? 

A: The achievement levels are performance standards, 
adopted by NAGB as part of its statutory responsibilities. 
The levels are collective judgments of what students 
should know and be able to d o for each grade tested. 
They are based on recommendations by broadly repre- 
sentative panels of classroom teachers, education 
specialists, and members of the general public. 

As provided by law, the Commissioner of Education 
Statistics, upon review of a congressionally mandated 
evaluation of NAEP has determined that the achieve- 
ment levels are to be considered developmental and 
should be interpreted and used with caution. However, 
both the Commissioner and NAGB believe these perfor- 
mance standards are useful for understanding trends in 
student achievement. They have been widely used by 
national and state officials, including the National 
Education Goals Panel, as a common yardstick of 
academic performance. 



NOTE: For reasons of cohfidentiafity, the students shown 
in the photographs for this report are not NAEP reading 
assessment participants. 
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1 he NAEP reading framework developed by the National Assessment Governing Board describes 
reading as an interactive process. To comprehend what is being read, the reader must interact with the 
written word, and interpret ideas presented in the reading material based, in part, upon the reader’s 
knowledge and purpose for reading. The NAEP reading assessment included three types of reading 
material that represent different purposes for reading: reading for literary experience, reading to gain 
information, and reading to perform a task. 

The materials that were used in the NAEP reading assessment were taken from sources that are 
typically available to students, such as collections of stories, children’s or youth magazines, or infor- 
mational books. These materials were presented in their original fonnats in the test booklets so as 
to reproduce, as much as possible, an “authentic” reading experience. By 
giving students different types of reading materials, NAEP was able to 
provide a measure of reading perfonnance that reflects students’ typical 
reading experiences both in and out of school. 

To measure students’ comprehension of the reading materials 
included in the assessment, students responded to both multiple-choice and 
open-ended questions. At all three grades, at least half of the questions re- 
quired students to provide their own written responses, so that they could 
explain and support their understanding. 
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Sample Texts, Questions, and Student Responses 
from the WAEP II 998 Reading Assessment 



The national results of the NAEP 1998 reading 
assessment are presented on pages 6 to 1 1 of this 
publication, and the state results are summa- 
rized on pages 12 to 15 - The following three 
pages present sample questions and responses 
from die assessment. For each grade (4, 8, and 
12), three sample questions have been selected 
to demonstrate how reading comprehension 
was assessed. The reading passages diat accom- 
pany diese sets of questions are depicted at the 
top of each page. They can be found in their 
entirety in the NAEP 1998 Reading Report Card 
for the Nation a nd the States . 

A combination of multiple-choice and 
open-ended questions is shown. The open- 
ended questions are referred to as “con- 
stmcted-response” questions because they 
require students to develop their own 
responses rather than to select a response from 
a list of possible answers, as they do with 
multiple-choice questions. Two types of 
constructed-response questions were included 
in the NAEP reading assessment and are 
presented on these pages: short constructed 



response and extended constructed response. 

The correct answer for each multiple- 
choice question shown is indicated with a (★). 
For each constructed-response question 
shown, both a brief summary of the criteria 
used for rating the question and the rating 
assigned to the sample response are presented. 
It should be noted that the answers students 
provided to the constmcted-response ques- 
tions were rated based only on their under- 
standing of the text. Errors in spelling and 
grammar did not affect students’ ratings. 

For all sample questions — multiple choice 
or constmcted response — the overall percent- 
age of students who responded successfully is 
shown. In addition, the percentage of students 
who responded successfully within the Basic , 
Proficient , and Advanced achievement levels is 
presented in the tables that accompany each 
sample question. These percentages indicate 
how difficult students found the questions. The 
higher the percentage of students answering a 
question successfully, the easier it was for 
students to answer the question. 
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Extended Constructed-Response Question Sample "Essential" Response 
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Extended Constructed-Response Question Sample “Essential" Response 




Short Constructed-Response Question 
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Basic increased between 1994 and 1998, it was still 
lower than it had been in 1992. 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPj, Reading Assessment. 
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above the Proficient level. Across the three exceeded this level of performance. and 12 between 1994 and 1998. 
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School & Home 




Related to Reading Achievement 



JLJo students’ reading habits in school and at home affect their reading proficiency? Is there a relationship between 
students’ television viewing habits and their reading achievement? What kinds of teaching practices seem to enhance 
students’ reading performance? NAEP collects information that can help researchers answer these questions. 

This infonnation may be especially useful. It may help educators discover, for example, that some of their own 
established classroom activities are also practiced by their colleagues across the nation. It also can suggest different 
approaches to help students become better readers, and provide a resource for parents to strengthen their children’s 
at-home reading habits. 



Research has found that children who read every day have the best chance of becoming 
competent readers. Daily practice at reading in school and for homework may not 
only increase fluency, but may also encourage both literacy habits and literary Ijj ! ' 

appreciation. Although the amount of reading stu dents do each day may vary 
depending on a school’s instructional goals and student needs, most schools do 
require their saidents to read on a daily basis. 

Students in the NAEP 1998 reading assessment were asked about the number of pages they read daily in 
school and for homework. The figures below present infonnation about their responses. 




Reading Scores by Number of 
Pages Read Daily in 1 998 




Reading Scale Score 



The data show that the more students read each 
day, the higher their scores were on the NAEP read- 
ing assessment. 



Percentage of Students Reading 
1 1 or More Pages Daily 




Eighth and twelfth graders in 1998 were reading 
more pages each day in school and for homework 
than were eighth and twelfth graders in 1994. 
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Television Viewing 

Television watching has been widely criticized for distracting children from their studies 
and discouraging recreational reading. Numerous research findings provide support 
for these concerns and underscore the negative relationship between TV viewing 
and literacy development. 

The NAEP reading assessment has long recognized the importance of moni- 
toring the effects of television watching on students’ reading achievement. 

Students in the assessment were asked how many hours of television they 
watched each day. The figures below present information about their responses. 




Percentage of Students Viewing 
4 Hours or More of Television Daily 
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The percentages generally decreased between 1 994 
and 1 998, suggesting that students are watching 
less television on a daily basis. 



Reading Scores by Amount of 
Television Viewing Daily in 1 998 
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Students at all three grades who watched 3 hours 
or less of television daily had higher reading scores 
than students who watched 4 or more hours daily. 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Reading Assessment. 




Discussing Studies at Home 

The lessons students learn in school are reinforced when they have opportunities to share them 
with caring family members. Research studies have documented the higher achievement of 
students whose families have taken an active role in their learning. Recognizing this, recent 
education reform efforts, such as Goals 2000, have sought to strengthen cooperation between 
parents and schools. 

The NAEP 1998 reading assessment sought to gauge the impact of parental involvement on 
students’ reading achievement by asking students how often they discuss their studies with some- 
one at home. The figures below present infomiation about their responses. 




Reading Scores by Frequency of 
Discussing Studies at Home in 1 998 
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Students in all three grades who discussed studies at 
home at least weekly had higher reading scores than 
students who did so less frequently. At grades 8 and 
12, students who did this almost every day had the 
highest reading scores. 



Percentage of Students Discussing 
Studies at Home Almost Every Day 
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Any apparent changes over time in the frequency of 
this activity were not significant. 







Mobile die average scores of students across die nation provide parents and educators widi a broad view 
of how well die nation’s students are performing in reading, it is also infomiative to examine die reading 
perfonnance of students widiin individual states. In 1998, die NAEP assessment was conducted, not 
only at die national level, but also widiin states or odier jurisdictions diat volunteered to participate in 
die state-level assessments at grades 4 and 8. The figures and tables in diis section show die results from diose assessments. 




Fourth-Grade Reading Performance 

Figure A below presents average reading scores for 
public school fourth graders in each participating state or 
jurisdiction in die 1998 reading assessment. The figure 
also indicates achievement level results by showing die 
percentages of students widiin each state who performed 
at each of die achievement levels. 



The table at die bottom of die page compares die average 
score of each of die forty-diree states or jurisdictions that 
participated in die 1998 state assessment at grade 4 widi 
the national average score. Thirteen states or jurisdictions 
had average scores diat were above die national average, 
15 were at or around die national average, and 15 were 
telow die national average. 



1 998 NAEP Reading Comparison of State versus National 
Average Reading Scores for Public Schools: Grade 4 



Above the 
National Average 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

DDESS 


DoDDS 
Iowa f 
Kansas f 


Maine 

Massachusetts 1 

Minnesota 1 


Montana 1 

New Hampshire 1 

Oklahoma 


Wisconsin 


At or around the 
National Average 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan 


Missouri 
New York f 
North Carolina 


Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Below the 
National Average 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 


California 1 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 


Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Nevada 


New Mexico 
South Carolina 
Virgin Islands 



indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

NOTE: Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in these tables. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Reading Assessment. 
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HOW TO READ FIGURES A AND B 

Figures A and B present both types of results 
from the NAEP reading assessment — scale 
scores and acheivement levels — for public 
school students in the states or jurisdictions that 
participated in the 1 998 NAEP state assessment. 

For each of these figures, average scale 
scores for each participating state or jurisdiction 
are listed in the first column. These scores 
represent the average for public school students 
only. (Private school students are not included 
in these results.) For comparison, the average 
score for public school students across the 
nation is provided at the top of this column. 

The shaded bars that appear down the 
center column of these figures provide 
achievement level results for each participating 
state or jurisdiction. The numbers within the 
shaded bars show the percentage of students 
who attained that level of performance. In both 
figures, the bars are aligned at the cut point 
between Basic and Proficient to make it easier 
for comparing the percentage of students at or 
above Proficient across all the participating 
states or jurisdictions. 
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Figure A: Grade 4 Public School Students: 1998 MAEP Reading State Assessment 
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t inriir^res jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. c^hnnk 

based on the national sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 
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Eighth-Grade Reading Performance 

Figure B below presents average reading scores for 
public school eighth graders in each participating state 
or jurisdiction in the 1998 reading assessment. The 
figure also indicates achievement level results by 
showing the percentages of students within each state 
who performed at each of the achievement levels. 



The table at the bottom of the page compares the 
average score of each of the forty states or jurisdictions 
that participated in 1998 state assessment at grade 8 
with the national average score. Fifteen states or 
jurisdictions had average scores that were above the 
national average, 11 were at or around the national 
average, and 14 were below the national average. 



1998 NAEP Reading Comparison of State versus National 
Average Reading Scores for Public Schools: Grade 8 
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indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

NOTE: Differences between states and jurisdictions may be partially explained by other factors not included in these tables. 
SOURCE; National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), Reading Assessment. 



Figure B: 


Grade 8 Public School Students: 1998 NAEP Reading State Assessment 
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indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 

DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools; DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools 
(Overseas). NOTE: Numbers may not add to 1 00, or to the exact percentages at or above achievement levels, due to rounding. National results are 
based on the national sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. 



The tables and figures on these two pages offer a 
snapshot of state level reading performance across 
time. The 1998 NAEP reading assessment was the 
third in which states or jurisdictions could participate 
in a state-level assessment of reading at grade 4. Thus, 
it is possible to observe changes overtime in students’ 



reading performance by comparing the 1998 score to 
the 1994 and 1992 scores in each state or jurisdiction. 
Because 1998 was the first time a state level assessment 
of reading was conducted at grade 8, it is not possible 
to observe changes across time in the reading perfor- 
mance for eighth graders in each state. 



Average Grade 4 Reading Scores for the States for Public 
Schools only: 1992, 1994, and 1998 
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Virgin Islands 
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** Indicates that the average scale score in 1998 was significantly different from that in 1992 using a multiple 
comparison procedure based on all jurisdictions that participated both years. * Indicates that the average scale 
score in 1998 was significantly different from that in 1992 if only one jurisdiction is being examined. ++ 
Indicates that the average scale score in 1998 was significantly different from that in 1994 using a multiple 
comparison procedure based on 43 jurisdictions. + Indicates that the average scale score in 1998 was 
significantly different from that in 1994 if only one jurisdiction or the nation is being examined. 

— Indicates jurisdiction did not participate, T Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines 
for school participation. DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. DoDDS: Department of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas). NOTE: National results are based 
on the national assessment sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between states and 
jurisdictions may be partially explained by other Factors not included in this table. 
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Stete Level! Trends 



The table on the left shows the average 
reading scores for public school 
students in each state or jurisdiction 
participating in the 1992, 1994, and 
1998 state level reading assessments. 
Significant differences since 1992 and/ 
or 1994 are indicated next to the 1998 
score in the third column 

Between 1992 and 1998, the 
reading scores for fourth-grade public 
school students went up in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, and the Virgin 
Islands. However, in Utah, Wyoming, 
and the District of Columbia, the 
reading score in 1998 was lower than it 
was in 1992. 

Between 1994 and 1998, the 
reading scores for fourth-grade public 
school students went up in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Washington, and Depart- 
ment of Defense overseas schools. 
There were no significant declines in 
scores between 1994 and 1998 for any 
participating jurisdiction. 

The maps shown below further 
illustrate the changes in reading scores 
for each state between 1992 and 1998 
and between 1994 and 1998. 
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SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), Reading Assessment. 






State Level Trends 
do Achievement 
Level Performance 

The table on the right shows the 
percentage of fourth-grade public 
school students who performed at or 
above the Proficient achievement level 
in 1992, 1994, and 1998. Significant 
differences between 1992 and 1998 and 
between 1994 and 1998 are indicated in 
the third column. 

Between 1992 and 1998, the 
percentage of public school fourth 
graders who reached or exceeded the 
Proficient level increased in Colorado, 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, and 
the Virgin Islands, There were no 
significant decreases for any state or 
jurisdiction. 

Between 1994 and 1998, the 
percentage of public school fourth 
graders at or above Proficient increased 
in Colorado, Connecticut, Louisiana, 
and Department of Defense overseas 
schools. There were no significant 
decreases for any state or jurisdiction. 

The maps shown below further 
illustrate the changes in the percentage 
of students in each state who per- 
fonned at or above Proficient between 
1992 and 1998 and between 1994 and 
1998. 



Percentage of Grade 4 Students at or above the Proficient Level 
for Public Schools only: 1 992, 1 994, and 1 998 
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* Indicates that the percentage in 1998 was significantly different from that in 1992 if only one jurisdiction is 
being examined. ** Indicates that the percentage in 1998 was significantly different from that in 1992 using 
a. multiple comparison procedure based on 43 jurisdictions. + Indicates that the percentage in 1998 was 
significantly different from that in 1994 if only one jurisdiction is being examined, — Indicates jurisdiction did 
not participate, t Indicates jurisdiction did not meet one or more of the guidelines for school participation. 
DDESS: Department of Defense Domestic Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools. DoDDS: Department 
of Defense Dependents Schools (Overseas). NOTE: National results are based on the national assessment 
sample, not on aggregated state assessment samples. Differences between states and jurisdictions may be 
partially explained by other factors not included in this’ table. 
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